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UNITY IN THE AMERICAS 


The Good Neighbor will henceforward carry a big 
stick. The twenty American republics meeting at 
Mexico City have established an inter-American 
security system to function within the framework 
of the United Nations Organizations. The Act of 
Chapultepec established a definition of aggression, 
and the signatory states mutually agree to consult 
and take action whenever “an act of aggression 
occurs or there may be reasons to believe that an 
aggression is being prepared by any other state 
against the integrity or political independence of 
an American state.” 

In order for the United States to participate imme- 
diately without submitting this agreement to the 
Senate, it is divided into two parts. Part I will go 
into effect immediately, while Part II recommends 
that a treaty embodying the same principles be nego- 
tiated and ratified by the various countries according 
to their constitutional processes. Under the War 
Powers of the President, the United States can take 
part in this security plan for the duration of the war. 
It is significant that two Senators, Connally and Aus- 
tin, took the lead in working out this arrangement. 


The success of political co- 
operation in the western 
hemisphere may well hang on the effectiveness of 
economic cooperation. The U. S. has offered to the 
Mexico conference an Economic Charter which looks 
toward easing the strain of reconversion, and toward 
specific steps for economic development in Latin 
America. Its principles include a rising standard 
of living, equal access to raw materials, reduction 
of trade barriers, control of cartels, the elimination 
of economic nationalism and the endorsement of 
positive proposals, such as the Bretton Woods agree- 
ments and the proposed Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, to further the ends of economic stability. 

There has been no quarrel with the aims set forth 
in the Charter. The primary question, and one 
which was emphasized by Assistant Secretary of 
State William Clayton in his speech to the economic 
committees, is how these principles are to be imple- 


Bread and Peace 


mented. Action on the part of the United States 
rests not with the delegation in Mexico, but with 
the Congress. In order for any of the enunciated 
principles to take on ically, Liicie Must De specific 
legislation, which Congress may or may not be 
willing to enact. 

The importance of economic stability to hemi- 
sphere peace is unquestioned. At the present time 
U. S. purchases from Latin America are greatly 
expanded. From 1938 to 1942 the dollar value of 
our imports from Latin America increased by around 
116%. ‘The shift back to peacetime levels must be 
cushioned if the nations to the south are not to suffer 
great dislocations. 


Hemisphere Security The United States has 
and World Security = scrupulously denied 
any intention of form- 
ing a bloc of the American states prior to the San 
Francisco Conference. Nevertheless the question 
remains of how far this hemisphere will turn over 
to a world organization the power to prevent aggres- 
sion. There is some danger that by developing too 
self-sufficient a security system in the Americas we 
will encourage the formation of other blocs of 
powers, and weaken the overall security organization. 
The Conference has heard some criticism of the 
Dumbarton Oaks Proposals, and the committee on 
world security adopted a resolution requesting spe- 
cific changes in the Proposals, including: 1) exten- 
sion of the powers of the Assembly; 2) extension of 
the jurisdiction of the world courts; 3) creation of 
an intellectual and moral organization parallel to 
the Economic and Social council; 4) inter-American 
priorities on solving disputes in this hemisphere; 
5) adequate representation for Latin America in 
the Security Council. 


Chapter VI, Section C..... 


The blank space under “Security Council: voting” 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals was filled in on 
March 5. Invitations to attend the San Francisco 


class 


matter February 5, 1942, at 
the Post Office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the Act of 
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Conference on world security, scheduled for April 
25, went out to 39 nations. The four sponsors, the 
United States, Great Britain, Russia and China, sug- 
gest that the conferring nations use the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, including the newly added section, 
as the basis for a charter which will be drawn up 
at San Francisco. 

Under the agreement reached ‘at Yalta, decision 
on matters of procedure may be taken by an affirma- 
tive vote of 7 out of 11 members of the Council. 
On all other matters, decisions will be made when 
there are 7 affirmative votes, including those of all 
the permanent members. When the Council is con- 
sidering pacific settlement of disputes, or when there 
is a question of referring a dispute to a regional 
agency, parties to the dispute may not vote. 

This arrangement is a compromise between what 
was rumored to be the Russian view, that each of the 
ve a veto in any and all situations, 
“and the opposing stand that the Council should make 
decisions on the basis of an unqualified majority 
or two-thirds vote. According to the statement made 
by Justice Byrnes when he returned from the Crimea, 
this compromise resulted from a suggestion made by 
the President. It must be assumed that the voting 
procedure is the best upon which all three of the 
great powers could agree at this time. 

There is likely to be lively discussion of this voting 
arrangement at the San Francisco Conference, and 
various small and middle-sized nations may be ex- 
pected to offer proposals for revising the procedure. 


Problems of Lend-Lease 


Lend-Lease—the means by which the United States 
has served as the arsenal of democracy—is now com- 
ing under scrutiny because of its potential post-war 
use. The controversy was inspired by the recent 


agreement signed with the French and by Congres- 
. * “4 2p nal wmewsnraercs— 9 chins Lend-Lease 


Act which expires June 30, 1945. 

The French Lend-Lease program involves three 
agreements. The first two are based on the same 
principles of lend-lease and reverse lend-lease which 
were negotiated with the other countries. The third 
agreement introduces for the first time use of Sec- 
tion 3-c of the Act. This section permits a three- 
year period to carry out contracts made prior to the 


expiration of the Act. It was inserted with the view 
that this amount of time would be required to wind 
up the gigantic lending operations undertaken dur- 
ing the war. Any sudden curtailment would cause 
dislocations in the economy of the United States as 
well as other nations. 


Under the present agreement we can lend-lease 
France a certain amount of vital supplies until the 
President indicates they are no longer necessary for 
the prosecution of the war. At this point France, 
under the 3-c agreement can buy the balance of the 
supplies which will continue to be delivered during 
the three-year period after the expiration of the Lend- 
Lease Act. The material to be furnished, which 
amounts to $2,575,000,000 is only for war purposes. 
A good deal of it, such as railroad equipment and 
machinery will also be useful for the post-war period. 
The credit terms are lenient—a 20°, down payment 
with annual installments payable over 30 years at 
23%%% interest. 

A group in Congress led by Representative Vorys 
are fearful that the President will use Lend-Lease 
as a device to rehabilitate the world and influence 
policies of trade and civilian reconstruction. To pre- 
vent the Administration from loading up Lend-Lease 
just before its expiration date with commitments 
that could take three years to carry out, the elimina- 
tion of Section 3-c has been proposed in extending 
the Act. The House Foreign Affairs Committee has 
rejected such an amendment and unanimously ap- 
proved a bill to extend the Act to June 30, 1946, with 
Section 3-c extended to June 30, 1949. 


In testimony before the House Committee, Mr. 
Crowley, the Foreign Economic Administrator, has 
reiterated that Lend-Lease is not intended to deal 
with the post-war reconstruction problem. Further- 
more, the United States reserves the right to with- 
hold supplies to be shipped during the three-year 
period if we determine it is in our national interest 
to do so. 


It has been pointed out, however, that the urgency 


of sending supplies to France and other countries 
can not wait until Congress provides additional 
means of assistance by the repeal of the Johnson 
Act, approval of the Bretton Woods Agreements 
and extension of the lending powers of the Export- 
Import Bank. Consequently, Lend-Lease may well 


be used to meet pressing needs until other arrange- 
ments are made. 


